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Frances Perkins 
Speaks in Unity 
Church, Montclair 


Frances Perkins, secretary of labor, 
opened the 1939-1940 Collegiate Pulpit 
series at Unity Church in Montclair, N. J., 
Sunday, October 15, speaking on ‘“‘Labor’s 
Problems in Modern America.”’ She was 
listened to attentively by a large congrega- 
tion that taxed the seating capacity of 
the church and all were impressed with her 
manifest sincerity and deep concern for the 
welfare of the wage earners of America. 
Dr. Norman D. Fletcher, minister of the 
church, conducted the service. 

The Collegiate Pulpit in the Montclair 
church brings to the town each year four 
speakers of national repute. The speakers 
almost invariably draw hundreds of people 
to the church outside of its constituency, 
and many who are now members of the 
church became such through becoming in- 
terested by way of the Collegiate Pulpit. 

The other three speakers in this series 
are Dr. Henry Noble McCracken, presi- 
dent of Vassar College; Miss Erika Mann, 
daughter of Thomas Mann, and Dr. Hd- 
uard C. Lindeman, well known to Uni- 
tarians. 

Organized in 1922 by Dr. Edgar Swan 
Wiers, in whose memory it is perpetuated, 
the Collegiate Pulpit has brought to the 
town approximately one hundred dis- 
tinguished speakers, among whom have 
been Dr. Henry van Dyke, Dr. Felix 
Adler, Professor Robert A. Millikan, 
Bishop Francis J. McConnell, President 
Mary E. Woolley of Mt. Holyoke College, 
Dr. Sherwood Eddy, Dr. Reinhold Nie- 
buhr, President Mildred McAfee of Welles- 
ley College, and Norman Thomas. 

Another activity of the Montclair church 
is its musical and travel courses conducted 
by its Unity Institute and directed by Mrs. 
Edgar Swan Wiers. Unity Concert Course 
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opened on October 27 with Fritz Kreisler, 
violinist. The remainder of the course in- 
cludes Giovanni Martinelli, Metropolitan 
Opera tenor; Kerstin Thorborg, contralto, 
and Emanuel Feuermann, violoncellist; 
Artur Rubinstein, pianist, and the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra with Serge Kousse- 
vitzky conducting. 

Unity Travel Course opened October 9 
with Ruth Bryan Owen, former minister 
to Denmark. The remainder of this 
course includes Branson De Cou, ‘“‘Bob”’’ 
Bartlett, Burton Holmes, Captain C. W. R. 
Knight and Bradford Washburn. 

The institute also conducts two chamber 
music recitals at the Montclair Art Muse- 
um. The institute this year celebrates its 
twentieth anniversary and is being widely 
acclaimed for its contribution to the cul- 
tural life of Montclair. 


Name Calling 
Now in Order 


The nominating committee of the 
American Unitarian Association requests 
suggestions for nominees for the following 
offices: 

For eight regional vice-presidents to 
serve one year. 

For six directors to serve three years. 

For a director for one year to represent 
all societies and agencies of primary in- 
terest to the Association or its constituent 
members which are dedicated to the social 
expression of religion. 

For a director for one year to represent 
all schools, colleges and other educational 
agencies of primary interest to the Associa- 
tion or its constituent members. 

It is requested that if possible the sug- 
gestions be sent to the undersigned not 
later than December 8, 1939. 

Carl B. Wetherell, Secretary pro tem, 
Nominating Committee, 
American Unitarian Association. 


Mabel J. Mclver 
Star Island Club 


A meeting of the Mabel J. McIver Star 
Island Club was held at the Littleton, 
Mass., church on October 14. Between 
thirty and forty people arrived to enjoy 
the hospitality of the Littleton members. 

The meeting was conducted by the 
president, Miss Eva Wheeler. 

The program opened with the singing of 
the club song written by Miss Hortense 
Burrage. 

Evelyn Hearsey was appointed secretary 
pro tem in the absence of Miss Bertha 
Towns. 

The president announced the enroll- 
ment of a new member, Mrs. Arthur P. 
Rugg of Sterling. The membership now 
numbers fifty-seven. 

A card of greeting was autographed by 
each member and sent to Mrs. Howard 
Beverley who was unable to be present. 


Announcement was made that the next 
meeting would be held at the Whitney 
Homestead, Stow, Mass., on October 28, 
return post cards to be sent out by Miss 
Marion Burrage. 

Mrs. Louise Carter gave a notice of a 
fair to be conducted in the Sterling church 
on October 20. 

The club was fortunate in having two 
members who attended the biennial Uni- 
tarian conference in San Francisco. Miss 
Edith Burrage presented a most enter- 
taining account of her train trip across 
the continent, and Miss Margaret Nichols 
also told a very enjoyable tale of her 
travels with the same objective but by a 
different route. 

A vote of thanks was tendered to the 
Littleton hosts for their kind hospitality. 

E. Hearsey, 
Secretary pro tem. 


Forthcoming Events 


November 11-12: Joseph Priestley Federa- 
tion of the Young People’s Religious 
Union, First Unitarian Church of Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

November 12: Essex Unitarian Conference. 

November 12: Ministerial Exchange, 
Barneveld, N. Y. 

November 13: Ministers’ Institute, Barne- 
veld, N. Y. 

November 13:1 p. m. New York Liberal 
Ministers’ Club luncheon. 

November 138: Metropolitan Conference 
directors’ meeting, New York. Subject: 
Promotional Work in the Churches. 


Radio Announcements 


The following services will be broadcast 
during the coming week: 


Chicago, Ill. Dr. Preston Bradley, 
Sunday, 11 a. m., Station WJJD, 1130 
kilocycles. 

Eugene, Ore., Rev. Herbert Higgin- 
botham, Sunday, 2 p. m., Station KORE, 
1420 kilocycles. 

Harrisburg, Pa., Rev. Wm. A. Vrooman, 
11.30 a. m., Station WKBO. 

Madison, Wis., “‘Land of Our Fathers,” 
Rev. W. Rupert Holloway, chairman of 
program, Thursday, 7 p. m., Station 
WIBA. 

Madison, Wis., Rev. W. Rupert Hollo- 
way, Sunday, 2 p. m., Station WIBA. 

Memphis, Tenn., Rev. Robert W. Jones, 
Tuesday, 1 p. m., Station WHBQ. 

Memphis, Tenn., ‘Young Memphis 
Speaks,’”’ Rev. Robert W. Jones, master of 
ceremonies, Wednesday, 6.30 p. m., Sta- 
tion WHBQ. 

New Bedford, Mass., Rev. Duncan 
Howlett, Sunday, 11a.m., Station WNBH, 
1310 kilocycles. 

Spokane, Wash., Rev. Dayton T. Yoder, 
Saturday, 5.45 p. m., Station KGA, 1470 
kilocycles. 

Worcester, Mass., First Unitarian 
Church, Sunday, 11 a.m., Station WTAG, 
580 kilocycles. 
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Marxism: A Christian Heresy and a Dead Issue 


PROFESSOR HENRY BAMFORD PARKES of 
New York University has written a book entitled 
“Marxism: An Autopsy”; Houghton Mifflin has pub- 
lished it ($8) and we are about to write a favorable re- 
view of it. We will do this without pausing for a round 
of applause from the “rugged individualists” for the 
applause would be accepted under false pretences. 
But we do pause to beg our younger and more radical 
readers to withhold their condemnation—we assure 
them that we are not suddenly going Sokolsky on 
them. Economically speaking our heart is still in 
the right place—and so is Professor Parkes’. 

As a matter of fact, Professor Parkes’ title does 
In the first place, his 
autopsy, if he will forgive us for extending his figure a 
little, is not quite complete—or should we say the 


' death which necessarily precedes.a post-mortem is not 


quite complete. In “posting” his subject the dis- 
sector finds that there is life in some of the tissues, and 
this life he carefully isolates and preserves. 

If we seem to the not too interested reader too 
enthusiastic about this book, let us begin by saying 
that as far as we are concerned it is not only an answer 
to prayer but an answer to specific requests which we, 
in a former professional incarnation, made of several 
American authors: the request for a book, not reac- 
tionary in its point of view, not unmindful of the 
economic injustices of the present “‘system,’’ which 
should subject Karl Marx to critical analysis. But we 
failed to find the man who was willing to undertake 
the job. 

Professor Parkes has done it brilliantly but kindly, 
with scholarly authority but in simple language that 
the economically unschooled can read. 

Had he not chosen his present striking title he 
might well have adapted the title under which the 
Italian philosopher Croce wrote about Hegel: “What 
is Living and What is Dead in the Philosophy of 
Hegel.” For obviously, Marx was a great figure, 
thinker as well as prophet, and what he wrote was not 
altogether nonsense. 

The virtue of Professor Parkes’ earlier and more 
“destructive” chapters lies not only in their pointing 
out that Marxian economics is largely a priort and 
mythical—‘“‘the proletariat” with a “revolutionary 
will” of its own, for instance, is a myth (perhaps in the 
Sorel sense of the word rather than in the popular 
sense)—but in his careful pointing out of the grounds 
(often legitimate) for the Marxian constructions and 
for the truths that many of them adumbrate or ac- 
tually embody. That the very structure of the Marx- 


ian system rules out what we have traditionally called 


freedom he has no difficulty in showing. For the pro- 
letarian will of Marx is but the general will of Rousseau 
and of Hegel—the will of the higher self which identi- 
fies itself with the will of the state. Having estab- 
lished this in theory the author turns for confirmation 
to the actual working out so far of the Russian ex- 
periment. Of course the authoritarian aspects of life 
in Russia today may be explained in this way or that 
way but they cannot quite be explained away. Time 


- may show that what Professor Parkes says is a neces- 


sary outcome of the communist economic system is 
really due to other and temporary factors. But then 
time may not say that: and events up to the present 
in Russia leave the author’s argument unconfuted. 

Where was Marx right and where did he go 
wrong? Marx was right, says the author, when he 
spoke as a prophet and denounced the injustices of the 
feudal-capitalistic system of his day. He was partly 
right when he said that the economic factor condi- 
tioned art, culture, the mores, even religion. That is, 
Marx would have been right if he had said just that. 
But what Marx did say was that the economic set-up 
determined those “‘higher’’ manifestations. There is a 
great deal of difference between conditioning and’ de- 
termining. And it is just because the bourgeois critic 
or the advocate of “art for art’s sake’ has no social 
psychology that ‘‘Marxian criticism’”’ has found a field 
quite undefended. 

Marx, the author says, was right in his main 
criticism of the capitalistic system: that the capitalist 
got too much money and the laborer too little—but he 
was wrong in the inferences he made from his premises. 
He was wrong in his “labor theory”. of value, the 
theory that what determined the value of any article 
was the amount of labor that went into it.. When 
he emended the theory by saying the amount of “‘so- 
cially useful labor’’ he admitted his error but reduced 
his theory to meaninglessness. The author points out, 
too, that the entrepreneur who employs labor does not 
necessarily exploit the laborers: he and they may 
exploit the consumer. Marx neglected consumption, 
merely picturing the capitalist as taking an ever 
greater increment from the laborer so that he was more 
and more proletarianized. But since Marx’ day the 
“tron law of wages” has not created an ever larger prole- 
tariat: the middle class, doomed by Marx to gradual 
absorption in the proletariat, has increased. 

Curiously enough Marx himself never used the 
argument for socialism that contemporary socialists 
and communists use: that the laborer, denied a wage 
that represents the full value of his labor power, can- 
not buy back all that he makes, so that foreign markets 
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must be found or conquered or else depression comes 
every so often: 

“Throughout ‘Das Kapital’ Marx devotes him- 
self primarily to a study of production, almost ignoring 
the economic problems of distribution. Any detailed 
study of distribution would have involved a recognition 
of the importance of supply and demand in determin- 
ing value, and hence would have been incompatible 
with the value theory with which Marx had chosen 
to work. Marx repeatedly denounced the capitalist 
system because it involved inequalities of distribution, 
but he never analyzed in any detail the economic con- 
sequences of that inequality, nor did he regard it as 
the primary cause of that economic collapse and revo- 
lutionary crisis which he so confidently expected.” 

Marx was wrong, too, in the author’s opinion, in 
his appropriation from Hegel of the ‘‘dialectic’’—the 
theory that the universe goes by a sort of zigzag: 
thesis, antithesis, synthesis. I myself have heard 
some communists talk of the dialectic and what it 
would do as if it were a supernatural robot and a de- 
pendable providence. Here the author is able to quote 
a most pro-Marxian philosopher, Sidney Hook, who 
has proposed that people who possess the scientific 
method hardly need the dialectic. And the author’s 
own instances sufficiently prove that Marx and Engels 
when they talked dialectically often indulged in mere 
verbal mysticism. And here, too, we might add that 
to discard the Marxian dialectic is not to deny that 
there is, in social progress, an interdependence of many 
causes and many effects that do condition life. At its 
best the dialectic is an immense oversimplification. 
At its less than best it is verbal legerdemain. But it 
has never been—the author stresses—a genuine 
heuristic instrument—which is a Greek way of saying 
that you cannot use it to find out what is going to 
happen next. 

So much for the autopsy. It may interest the 
reader, before leaving the subject, to quote the author’s 
answer to the question of what Marxism essentially is. 
After listing the “unstated assumptions” on which 
Marx based his activities the author says: 

‘“Marxism, therefore, is a derivation from Chris- 
tianity; and should properly be regarded as a Christian 
heresy.” 

Now for the bonus that the author hands us as a 
reward for attending his autopsy—an essay on what 
we must do to be socially saved. Again warning the 
rugged individualists not to cheer too soon, we may list 
these main pillars on which a free and just society 
must be reared: private initiative in business, private 
property, the free price system or laissez faire, the 
minimum amount of government interference with 
business, decentralization. In other words the author 
is a “‘liberal.’’ But his is not the liberalism of Hoover— 
as we shall see. 

What has loosely been called capitalism, develop- 
ing into imperialism, is blamed by socialists for war: 
because foreign markets must be conquered. Here 
the author can definitely point to an historical fact: 

“During the golden age of capitalism—the cen- 
tury from 1815 to 1914—there were two periods, from 
1815 until 1854 and from 1871 until 1914, without any 
major war between European powers. These were the 
two longest periods of peace which Europe has en- 
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joyed since the fall of the Roman Empire. The wars 
which occurred between 1854 and 1871 were, more- 
over, not by the capitalist classes but by the policies 
of Napoleon III and Bismarck, neither of whom can 
be identified with the interest of capitalism; while 
even the World War of 1914-18, however much the 
imperialist rivalries of Great Britain, France and 
Germany may have contributed to it, was not directly 
provoked by those rivalries, but by a conflict between 
two powers—Russia and Austria—which were still to 
a large degree in a precapitalistic stage of develop- 
ment. 

“The peace which Europe enjoyed through most 
of the nineteenth century was not accidental. Capi- 
talism at that period was associated with liberal 
politics and with a free-market economy, and of all 
social systems this is the only one which is inherently 
unwarlike—a fact which was appreciated by its most 
ardent advocates (such as Richard Cobden) and con- 
sidered by them to be a strong argument in its favor. 
Nor was this argument disputed, at that time, by the 
enemies of the system; even Karl Marx never sug- 
gested that the economics of capitalism would lead to 
any kind of war except the class war between the in- 
ternational bourgeoisie and the international prole- 
tariat.” 

The author admits, of course, that international 
free trade is not going to be restored at any assignable 
date. But then he is no Utopian and he freely admits 
that democracy may not succeed in its present fight 
against dictatorship. 

In America, however, democracy still has hope 
of success, and the author’s positive suggestions for an 
economically balanced and therefore just society are 
made in terms of what we can do. We have said al- 
ready that Professor Parkes believes in private prop- 
erty, in personal ownership of the means of subsistence. 
Only the man who owns private property, he says, is 
really free and independent. At first, of course, that 
sounds as if the author were an old-fashioned tory or 
a new-fashioned agrarian or a neomedievalist of the 
stripe of Hilaire Belloc. Unless we misjudge those 
types—and we are unfamiliar with their theses—he is 
much more than that. For he answers the question: 


_ “How can a wage-earner in a large corporation, with 


its factories located perhaps in a city where property 
is worth a good many dollars a front foot be given pri- 
vate property?” His answer—apart from that im- 
plied in his views on redistribution of property through 
taxation—is that a workingman’s real property—his 
means of subsistence—is his job. Therefore, by the 
same logic through which the lawmakers and the 
courts protect a rich man’s real estate, they should 
protect a poor man’s job. The C. I. O. sit-down 
strikes, in other words, may have been wrong from a 
narrow legalistic point of view but they were right 
psychologically: they were a valid demand. 

This does not mean that the employer has no 
control over his own business. If he does not make a 
profit the workers cannot in the nature of things 
squeeze a wage out of him. That would drive him into 
bankruptcy. When it comes to wages the author 
calls our attention again to the free market and laissez 
faire. The entrepreneur takes chances on making a 
profit or a loss, and so the worker must take his 
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chances on high or low wages. The effect of a low wage 
will be to drive the more enterprising workers into 
other fields. But as long as a man wishes to work at 
whatever wage the employer can afford, and as long 
_as he is competent, his right to his job is unquestion- 
able by the employer. 

But would this not mean that wages will come 
down? It might if nothing were done to alter the sort 
of capitalism that we have with us today. But Pro- 
fessor Parkes simply points out that that type of 
capitalism has not only broken down today but, even 
before breaking down, had succeeded in making life 
pretty miserable for a great many people. He isa 
believer in a drastic reapportionment of the national 
income. He would take it from hereditary ‘owners’ 
and the rentier class—a class, he points out, which 
Jefferson wished to “‘liquidate’’ even while Hamilton 
was busy saddling it on the new nation. 

: Pointing out that the proletariat has never suc- 
_ ceeded in making a revolution, the author sketches a 
program on which the great middle class and the prole- 
tariat may agree, a program which will not in any 
way be socialistic, which will not ask government in- 
terference with business—the government will simply 
set the rules of the game—and which will preserve 
all the values of individualism and private business 
initiative. Readers with exceptionally long memories 
may remember that about a year ago we reviewed in 


Treasures New and Old 


A Review of ‘Services of Religion for Special Occa- 
sions” for use in the Churches of the Free Spirit.’’* 


The author is assistant professor in the Meadville 
Theological School. 


THE RECENT APPEARANCE of a new book of 
special services is an event of considerable significance 
in the ongoing life of our denomination. Aside from 
the “Drafts for Occasional Services,” which contained 
some of the material included in this new volume, no 
such book of services for special occasions has been 
issued in our denomination for twenty-four years. 
This book, like the recently published “Hymns of 
the Spirit,’ has been prepared by the joint commis- 
sion on hymns and services chosen from both the 
Universalist and the Unitarian denominations. The 
men who have served on this commission have, as we 
all know, devoted a great deal of time and effort to 
this project, and, as with the ““Hymns of the Spirit,” 
the result of their effort is something of which we may 
be justly proud. Readers of The Christian Register 
will, therefore, want to be reminded of the names of 
those who have served us in this notable fashion. 
The members of the Universalist Commission were 
L. Griswold Williams (chairman), Alfred S. Cole, 
Edson R. Miles, and Tracy M. Pullman. The Uni- 
tarian Commission had for its chairman, Henry Wilder 
Foote, and for its other members, Edward Perry 
Daniels, Curtis W. Reese, and Von Ogden Vogt. To 
these men we offer a grateful tribute for the prepara- 


*Boston. The Beacon Press. ix plus 85 pp. $1.50. 
- (Available also in loose-leaf form.) 


these columns Professor Henry C. Simons’ “‘A Positive 
Program for Laissez Faire.” (Public Policy Pamphlet 
No. 15: The University of Chicago Press.) It is very 
interesting to compare these two works. Both stress 
the importance of the free market and both point out 
the fallacy. of regarding laissez faire as “each for him- 
self and the devil take the hindmost.”’ Both argue 
that if the free market and price fluctuations in re- 
sponse to demand give us an automatic mechanism to 
guide manufacturers’ activities it is folly to scrap this 
and endeavor to do by conscious “planning” a job 
that would require superhuman ability. Both believe 
that the various forms of consumers’ and producers’ 
cooperatives have parts to play—Professor Parkes 
indeed envisages as his goal a completely democratized 
industrial system, with producers’ cooperatives own- 
ing mass-production industries. 

The differences between the two authors’ pro- 
grams are minor: the agreements amply demonstrate 
that liberalism, by which we mean political and eco- 
nomic liberalism, has enough internal consistency as a 
doctrine and enough actual achievement—Parkes 
points out, for example, that all the technological 
and scientific discoveries on which the Russian eeon- 
omy is now running were the achievements of a lib- 
eral era—so that it gives a solid basis for such an ex- 
tension of its benefits to even the submerged classes 
as are outlined in these two books. 
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tion of a book destined to contribute substantially to 
the dignity, the beauty, and the reality of those public 
acts which give open witness to our liberal faith and 
its interpretation of the dateless concerns of the 
common life. 

The new volume of services is in size and binding 
uniform with “Hymns of the Spirit” and, within its 
ninety-five pages, contains rich treasures, both new 
and old. The amount of the material to be found in 
the book can best be indicated by stating that it con- 
tains new services and extensive “recommendations” 
for the Baptism of Children, the Dedication of Par- 
ents and the Baptism of Adults, the Marriage Ser- 
vice (two forms), the Funeral Service, the Ordination 
or Installation of a Minister, Laying the Cornerstone 
of a Church, the Dedication of a Parish House, and 
the Dedication of an Organ. 

It goes without saying that in a fellowship such as 
ours two types of material are to be expected in such a 
book, and in about equal proportions. The rich 
treasury of devotional literature of the past has been 
generously drawn upon and fresh, hitherto unfamiliar 
material is also included. Indeed, even the earlier 
materials and ways of using them have been freely 
adapted to fit modern practices, “in the endeavor to 
express the thought and aspiration of today, in lan- 
guage easily understood, free from archaic phraseology, 
and unclouded by theological formulas which invite 
differences of opinion.” 

Another of the more significant features of this 
book is the fact that about one-fourth of it is de- 
voted to specific recommendations as to the conduct 
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of the services. These recommendations serve as a 
reliable guide not only to the services included in this 
book but also to the orders of morning worship and 
the communion services which appeared two years ago 
in the first section of “Hymns of the Spirit.” Along 
- with these general recommendations we find also lists 
of scripture passages, hymns, anthems, and organ 
selections appropriate for use in the various services. 

I am not one of those persons who believe that 
the liberal principle may rightly be appealed to as a 
support for the barbarian dogma that there is no dis- 
puting of tastes. I am, therefore, grateful to the edi- 
tors for the fact that they have spoken out their 
minds in a sufficiently specific way to place on the de- 
fensive those people, lay or clerical, who know nothing 
about art but know what they like. There will hence- 
forth be no excuse (if there was before) for those 
churches which use trivial or movie music in their 
services: the editors have here provided lists of an- 
thems, hymns, and organ numbers which are possible 
of execution by the most meagerly endowed or even 
the poorly-trained musician. The only regret that I 
have concerning the recommendations for suitable 
music issues from the fact that Handel’s “Largo” is 
in the list recommended for the funeral service. My 
impression is that the number of those (even those of 
limited musical experience) who would like to see a 
moratorium on Handel’s “Largo” is increasing. But 
I readily forgive the editors for this “‘lapse,’”’ for they 
do flourish a cutting edge when they give the warning, 
“Professional funeral singers are to be avoided. They 
are expensive and their selections are generally 
mawkish and sentimental.” 

Some of our people will also be pleased to observe, 
in the recommendations concerning the marriage ser- 
vice, that the editors appear to give encouragement 
and support to those ministers who believe that there 
should be more than an esthetic difference between 
marriage before a justice of the peace and marriage in 
achurch. At least that is the way in which I interpret 
these lines: “In every instance the minister should 
remember that he is not legally required to perform a 
marriage ceremony, even when the parties appear be- 
fore him with a license duly issued. He is within his 
rights in refusing to perform the ceremony for any 
reason which seems to him good and sufficient.”’ Yet, 
the general tone of the recommendations regarding the 
minister’s interviews with those presenting themselves 
for marriage is feeble and ambiguous. The editors in 
the end give the impression that the minister should 
be accommodating: “If the couple be mature persons, 
and no apparent obstacles exist, the fact that he has 
had no previous opportunity for an interview is not 
sufficient reason for delaying or refusing to perform 
the ceremony.” This sentence is scarcely consistent 
with the one quoted above. We cannot enter into an 
extended discussion of this very difficult problem 
here. I do wish, however, that the editors had not 
pussy-footed in this section of their recommendations 
and that they had made it possible for a casual reader 
of their recommendations to get the impression that 
Unitarians and Universalists look upon matrimony as 
decidedly more than a legal and secular affair. 

The Marriage Services themselves have been 
greatly improved over the services which appear in 
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the old “‘Minister’s Handbook.’ This improvement 
is to be seen in the change in the order of the service 
(the prayers come immediately after the ring cere- 
mony) and in the wording of the various elements of 
the service. There is also provided here a humanistic 
marriage service. (It should be said in passing that for 
some reason a humanistic funeral service has not been 
included.) The opening readings suggested for the 
humanistic marriage service are extraordinarily good, 
especially the reading taken from Kahlil Gibran’s 
“The Prophet.” The first sentence of the minister’s 
words “‘to the assembled company” is, however, a little 
overweighted and clumsy: “‘We are gathered together 
to unite this man and this woman in marriage, which 
is an institution founded in nature, ordained by the 
state, sanctioned by the church, and made honorable 
by the faithful keeping of good men and women in all 
ages.’”’ Not only is the awkwardness of the style to be 
regretted here. It is doubtful also whether the phrase 
“founded in nature’”’ is well chosen. Are we supposed 
to believe that monogamy is founded in nature? Even 
if it were, does the fact that a thing is founded in nature 
provide a weighty sanction for it? A good many 
practices which the church may not bless and which 
the state may not make legal are founded in nature. 
Hence, the phrasing here is, to say the least, ambigu- 
ous. But I have never been able to understand what 
the humanists mean by nature anyway, except that it is 
not supernatural—whatever that means. 

One of the most striking features of these new 
services will come as a surprise, an agreeable surprise, 
tomany. A relatively large amount of space is devoted 
to a discussion of the ancient institution of the Or- 
daining Council. We are reminded that “in congre- 
gational usage the candidate should have been pre- 
viously examined by an Ordaining Council, called for 
the purpose by the church which proposes to settle 
the candidate, and composed of ministers and lay 
delegates from the churches in the neighborhood.” 
We take it that this whole section on the Ordaining 
Council is intended to be a plea to return to ‘‘congrega- 
tional usage.’”’ Full details are given as to how this 
Ordaining Council should proceed from beginning to 
end. It may be hoped that, as with the suggestions 


‘concerning music, this plea will be taken seriously. 


During my twelve years in the Unitarian ministry I 
have heard of only one instance in which an Ordaining 
Council has examined a candidate in our denomination. 
This Council I attended. It convened ten minutes 
before the ordination service itself was to begin, and we 
were thus allowed time for only four of the eleven 
items of business here recommended: the call to order, 
the election of a moderator, the vote approving the 
ordination (without discussion), and the adjournment. 
It was a farce and surely an abomination unto the 
Lord. Should not the Ordaining Council be revived? 
Would it not (among other possible benefits) serve to 
give greater reality and meaning to the ordination 
service? Blessings on the commission for this “‘push”’ 
in the right direction! 

Another surprise is in store for those who will 
compare the diction employed in these services with 
that of the old ‘“‘Minister’s Handbook.”’ We expected 
and we welcome the new material here provided for 
the humanists. But we did not expect that there 


would be a concomitant alteration in the opposite 
direction towards earlier traditions. Indeed, after 
reading the statement in the preface, to the effect that 
the language of these services would be “unclouded 
by theological formulas which invite differences of 
opinion,” we hardly knew what to expect. Would 
the editors eschew all theological language, or were 
they going to “pass a miracle’ and compile services 
of religious import whose language would not invite 
differences of opinion? Of course, they did neither. 
In fact, they have altered some of the phraseology of 
the old ‘“Minister’s Handbook” in the direction of 
more specifically Christian language. In certain 
instances this alteration is to be commended, that 
is, in those passages where the old book employed 
New Testament language and attempted at the same 
time to keep clear of Jesus. Thus the phrase “‘the gos- 
pel of Jesus’ is substituted for the older, more ambigu- 
ous term, “the gospel.” In the christening service 
also, the child is received “into the congregation of 
Christ’s flock,” and is baptized ‘‘in the name of God 
our heavenly Father, and into the faith and fellowship 
of the gospel of Jesus.” But in the baptismal service 
for children and in the one for adults also we find the 
formula: “I baptize thee in the name of the Father, 
and of the Son, and of the holy Spirit.” In connection 
with the inclusion of this neo-trinitarian formula, we 
should, I suppose, remember that these services are 
“for use in the Churches of the Free Spirit.” 

It should be evident from what has been said that 
this new book of services is not simply a reprint of 
traditional usages in Universalist and Unitarian 
churches. The editors manifestly have attempted to 


Our Costly Mistake 


TWENTY YEARS AGO the isolationists misled us in 
a great crisis. The war to end war and make the world 
safe for democracy had just been brought to a success- 
ful close. A League of Nations, the first practical 
peace machinery ever set up in the world, had been 
formed to consolidate the fruits of victory and build a 
better world order. 

The purpose of the League was to prevent another 
war and keep the world safe for democracy. It was not 
a perfect organization, but it was equipped with ade- 
quate machinery for the work which it was intended 
to do. Its failure to work as designed was not the 
fault of the machinery, but of the statesmen who 
lacked the ability or the will to make it work. 

Fifty-two nations joined the League.  Unfor- 
tunately, the isolationists in America prevented the 
United States from joining it. They told us that the 
war had been won, that our work in Europe was done, 
and that it was now our duty to come home and devote 
our entire attention to ‘minding our own business.’ 
They were unable to see that the work of recon- 
struction was just as much our business as the winning 
of the war, and the most important business that 
could engage our attention. To withdraw from this 
business at the most critical time of the postwar 
period was equivalent to throwing away all that we 
had won in the war. 


give expression to religious liberalism, both right and 
left, as they know it today. A very lengthy review 
would be required if all the changes were to be item- 
ized. These changes are particularly noticeable in 
the prayers: many of the older prayers familiar in our 
tradition have been altered and with obviously good 
effect. As has been indicated, the changes have not 
been made only in the direction of modernity; they 
bespeak also a liberalism which is becoming more 
catholic and which is perhaps also coming of age with 
regard to its liturgical sense. In addition to many new 
readings and prayers for the various services for special 
occasions, a wealth of new material has been provided 
where badly needed, namely, for the funeral service. 
I regret that Blanco White’s memorable sonnet, 
“Mysterious night! when our first parent knew,” has 
been omitted. But, happily, much that was trivial 
and sentimental and doggerel in the old handbook has 
been omitted also. We should be genuinely grateful. 
And we are! Grateful are we also for the fine readings 
from Plato, Marcus Aurelius, Milton, Dryden, Keats, 
Shelley, Emerson, Arnold, Rossetti, and Walt Whit- 
man, not to speak of the many new prayers and the 
many new readings from the Bible and the Apocrypha. 
Especially noteworthy in the new readings are those 
from Gibran’s ‘“The Prophet,’’ Stevenson’s“Requiem,” 
and Henley’s ‘‘I. M. Margaritae Sororis.”’ 

I cannot see how any liberal church or minister 
or organist can get along without this book. It will be 
a long time before we shall have a better one, anda 
new one, when it comes, will have to make large pillage 
on the book now before us. For it is inevitable that 
this volume will work its good leaven among us. 


Marion Franklin Ham 


As a member of the League, we could have used 
our immense influence to modify the harsher terms-of 
the Treaty of Versailles. We could have pleaded for a 
more equitable settlement of the claims of Italy, and 
would probably have carried the point. We could 
have given valuable assistance to the German republic, 
by relieving it of the intolerable economic burden which 
finally destroyed it. We could have used the ma- 
chinery of the League to change the national boun- 
daries of Europe, where such changes were required for 
the preservation of peace. We could have helped to 
stabilize the fluctuating economic conditions in Europe 
which furnished the soil for discontent and social up- 
heaval. It is safe to say that, cooperating with fifty- 
two other nations, we could have prevented the rise of 
the dictators to power, which would have prevented 
the wars in Ethiopia, China and Spain, the destruction 
of Czechoslovakia and Poland, and the outbreak of 
this last war, which now threatens to become another 
world war. At that time all the have-not nations, 
Italy, Germany and Japan, were in the League and 
eager to make its machinery function. Russia, now 
scorning the democracies for their failure to use that 
machinery constructively, clung to the League until 
the last, and begged its members to use their united 
power to save Europe from the threatening conflagra- 
tion. With the leadership which we were so well 
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qualified to give, we might have saved the world this 
second tragedy of carnage and destruction. We 
might have failed in all this, but it was worth a trial. 
We refused even to try. 

Having fought and won a war to save democracy, 
we withdrew from the field in the hour of victory and 
left democracy to shift for itself, surrounded by greedy, 
ravenous and revengeful enemies. The death cries of 
the republics of Masaryk and Paderewski will haunt 
us long after this war has passed into history. 

With this record of the past twenty years to their 
credit, are we going to let the isolationists continue to 
shape our foreign policy? Sooner or later, after this 
war is ended, a cooperative association of nations 
must be reestablished and maintained, to make this 
planet habitable for man. 

Commenting on this necessity, Sir Anthony Eden 
said recently: ‘““We have not yet forgotten the over- 
riding lesson that by even a limited measure of inter- 
national cooperation we can realize for the poorest 
among the nations benefits infinitely greater than the 
strongest bully can win by methods of piracy and 


A Puritan Ritual: 


plunder. Is there yet time for reason to have its say?” 

The question is pressing for an answer. The iso- 
lationists are dodging it. They have lost faith in 
humanity. They do not believe that the world’s prob- 
lems can be solved by international cooperation, and 
are therefore opposed to any association of nations 
dedicated to world betterment. 

In this gloomy state of mind, they insist that we 
must cut loose from the rest of the world and think 
only of our own safety and the preservation of our 
particular brand of civilization and democracy. 

But the evils of the world are not corrected by 
that method. The citizens of a community have to 
get together and work together to clean up bad social 
conditions; and nations are subject to the same 
necessity. The policy of isolation is unsound in theory 
and disastrous in practice. The sooner we abandon it, 
and begin to cooperate with the other peace-loving 
nations to build a better social order, the better it will 
be for us, and for the world of which we are still a 
vital part, in spite of our attempts to escape from 
it. 


A Letter by Dr. Edward Everett Hale 


The author is minister emeritus of the Church ‘of 
Our Father, Detroit, Mich. 


MANY YEARS AGO, when I was a young minister 
in Cambridge, Mass., I received a characteristic note 
from Dr. Hale saying that inadvertently he had al- 
lowed himself to be announced as the preacher in two 
places on a certain Sunday, Washington, D. C., and 
the South Congregational Church in Boston, and 
asking me to take the latter service. I replied that I 
would and asked him to send me the order of service. 
In reply I received the following letter, written in long- 
hand, which may be of interest to readers of The 
Christian Register, especially to those who had the 
privilege of knowing Dr. Hale. The words in italics 
were underscored by the writer. 


Roxbury, Mass., Nov 12, 1899. 
Dear Mr. Reccord: 

It is Sunday afternoon,—which means with me 
“Independence Day’,—when I do—just what I 
choose. 

So I will write you an Essay on Puritan Ritual as 
the basis of the 

“Order of Service’ of 
the South Congregational. 
To begin with, I will say, that strictly speaking there 
is no “Order.”” But in true Puritanism—Minister and 
People follow just such order as they like at the time. 

But man is human. And no congregation likes, 
at the time, to do as they have done before. And so 
Orders of Service came into being. 


Now—the Puritans hated the Liturgy—but they had 
been brought up on it. 

1. The Liturgy had a Morning Service—after which 
the people could go away—and often did. I have 
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Augustus P, Reccord 


seen the children get up and go—in an English church 
—at the end of this service. 

2. Then they had a sermon—of which the Puritans 
made more than the High Church people did. 

3. Then there came a closing prayer and in “choirs 
and places where they sing’—a Hymn. 

All these are tied together in the Morning Service 
of the Episcopal Church today—and most Episco- 
palians are so ignorant that they do not know the 
Service was ever divided. 

But it was. 


So when the Puritans came along—and chose to Re 
Form this service—they began with 

1. Prayer. } 

2. Singing. | Service No. 1. 

3. Scripture. 
This corresponds to the English Morning Service 
proper. 
Then came again—(really, observe, a second service) 

4. Prayer (again). 

5. Singing. 

6. Sermon. 

and then 

Even Puritans had grace to ask God to bless the service 
so there comes 

7. Prayer again.— 

Sometimes,— 
where people can sing and like to sing—they sing 
again and you have 

8. Hymn 
and then all services must close with 
pe Magers os Pegs Se ea we Benediction. 


The genuine Puritan Service then is 
- 1,2.3. Prayer, Singing, Doctrine. 


4.5.6. Prayer, Singing, Doctrine. 
7.8.9. Prayer, Singing, Benediction. 


Now we come to the answer to your note. The South 
_ Congregational Church—not to say its old minister— 
is fiercely Ritualistic. 

| At the same time it has a good organist and a good 
_ choir. So we follow precisely the old Puritan Ritual, 
| —but—between each old “number” (as the newspaper 
men say)—we let choir and organ lead along. I will 
put them in Red Ink. But I think you will now re- 
/ member—without any paper. 

Our service is as within. 

8. C. C. 


(High Church. Puritan.) 


Order of Service. 
1. The Minister does what he likes. But, if he likes 
to do as they did before he has this order. 


Doxology—all standing. red ink 
WOVE COBO cs yd k ee a Choir ee ae 
2. Psalms (read alternately)... .Choir dai 
NE: a Choir vee 
Sa ee Choir ae | 
BVA ce ies ey ele Organ 7? 
6. Sermon 
7. Prayer 
8. Hymn 


9. Benediction 
But,—at every change the organ and choir have their 
turn (in red.) 
In brief— 
After the Doxology 
“From all that dwell’ 
all rise. 
Comes Prayer, Singing (a Psalm) 
Reading 
Prayer, Singing, (Reading 
Sermon) 
Prayer, Singing, Benediction. 
But in the Evolution of 250 years the Choir comes in 
whenever it can. 
Iam greatly pleased that you can come. 
Always yrs. 
: E.E. Hale. 


THE CHILDREN’S STORY 
Was | There ? 


Vivian T. Pomeroy 


IT WAS ON THE TRAIN from New York to Boston 
Isaw him. He was about seven years old; and I felt 
he was going to be tiresome. As I passed along the 
Pullman, he was already kicking the chairs. His 
mother had settled herself in her chair. Hats, coats, 
bags and movie-magazines were piled around. Op- 
posite their chairs sat another mother with another 
little boy. My chair was next. 

: The other mother opened a bag, took out a book 


and some crayons; and her little boy settled down very 
quietly to color his pictures. 

Then we started. 

Quite soon the mother of the kicking little boy 
was joined by a friend. They grew quite excited be- 
cause they had met on the train. The friend plopped 
down; and they began to talk so loudly that I saw I 
should not be able to read. They talked of the last 
time they had met. 

The little restless kicking boy, who had been 
carrying water in a cup to and fro, and spilling it on 
everybody, stopped and listened; and he said: ‘“Was 
I there, Ma?” 

“No, No,” said his mother. Then she reminded 
her friend how they had gone to somebody’s wedding. 
The little boy poked his finger at his mother and said: 
“Was I there, Ma?” 

“No, Herbie,” said his mother. 
now or sit down.” 

Herbie didn’t listen to that. He took up his 
mother’s pocketbook, and opened it, and spilled every- 
thing on the floor. 

“Oh, Herbie!” said his mother. ‘Now pick it all 


“Run along 


? 


up. 

“Can’t,” said Herbie. 

So the two women picked everything up, and 
went on talking, and at everything they said Herbie 
cried: ‘‘Was I there, Ma?” 

You can see that he was a perfect nuisance. ’ 
“Was I there, Ma?” 

Then he came and joggled my chair. 

Then he went across, and picked up the quiet 
little boy’s crayons; and his mother said: ‘“‘Come here, 
Herbie!” 

But he didn’t come. He started jumping the 
whole way up and down the car. He banged into'the 
porter. He bumped against chairs. Soon everybody 
was very disturbed. 

“Was I there, Ma?” 
—anywhere but here. 

Soon he began to explore the next car. There was 
peace and quiet for a while. 

The porter came down the aisle. He stopped at 
the table of the little boy with his crayons, and put on 
the table two little envelopes. In each envelope was a 
peppermint cream. “Oh, thank you!” said the little 
boy’s mother. And they ate their peppermint creams. 

Just then Herbie came back and saw them. 
“Where did you get them?” he asked. ‘The porter 
gave them to us,” said the little boy’s mother. 

Herbie saw the porter. ‘‘Why didn’t I get a pep- 
’mint?”’ he cried. 

The porter smiled. “Because you weren’t there,” 
he said. 

“T am now,” said Herbie. 

“Too late,’ said the porter, and went on. 

Herbie looked very cross. He started to kick the 
chairs. How I wished we were at the end of the 
journey, and Herbie were gone! 

But I was quite glad Herbie didn’t get any pepper- 
mint cream. For I hoped that, when his kicking spell 
was over, he would know that nice things do not come 
to the kickers and bumpers and bouncers, but to those 
who can sometimes sit still, and know when to be 
quiet, and to be just there. 


How we all wished he were 
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What Is “Liberal Religion”? 


Liberal Religion with this number 
changes its status. For four years it has 
been published by Rev. George G. Howard, 
minister of the Hackensack, N. J., church, 
as.a mimeographed news journal for the 
Metropolitan Conference of Free Churches. 
It now becomes the organ of the Middle 
Atlantic States Council and will be dis- 
tributed among the churches of the 
Metropolitan Conference, the Mohawk 
Valley Conference and the Joseph Priestley 
Conference. 

Under the new regional plan there is a 
genuine need for a channel of communica- 
tion and néws service which shall extend 
from the churches to each other and from 
the regional headquarters office to the 
churches. We have news for each other. 
We have ideas others can use. We are de- 
veloping a feeling of unity in effort and 
purpose. Liberal Religion will give the 
fellowship of the Middle Atlantic States 
Churches a greater reality through in- 
creased expression. 

The arrangement of headings and ma- 
terial is experimental and tentative. Sug- 
gestions for Liberal Religion are invited. 


Metropolitan Conference 


of Free Churches 


The first meeting of the directors of the 
Metropolitan Conference was held at the 
Hotel Collingwood, New York City, on 
October 9. The subject of the meeting was 
“What Can the Unitarian Fellowship for 
Social Justice Do in New York?” The 
speakers were the national president, Rev. 
Dale DeWitt, and Dr. H. Van R. Wilson of 
Brooklyn College. 

The Committee-on-the-Field of the Met- 
ropolitan Conference met October 5. The 
committee discussed problems of church 
extension in New York area and plans of 
procedure for the establishment of a new 
society in Manhasset, Long Island. 

The Liberal Ministers’ Club met at 
Ten Park Avenue on October 9 and heard 
addresses by Dr. John Howland Lathrop 
and Rey. A. Powell Davies. Dr. Lathrop 
spoke about his cross-country trip to the 
General Conference in San Francisco; Mr. 
Davies spoke about his impressions in 
England during the past summer, particu- 
larly with regard to the attitude of the 
English people towards the war. 
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The Metropolitan Conference has issued 
a printed calendar of activities in the 
Metropolitan area for the current year. 
This calendar includes activities of the New 
Jersey Associate Alliance, the New York 
League of Unitarian Women, the Metro- 
politan Federation of Young People, the 
Liberal Ministers’ Club, the Metropolitan 
Student Committee, the Metropolitan 
Conference directors’ meeting, which were 
listed as follows: 

October 9: Subject, “What Can the 
Unitarian Fellowship for Social Justice Do 
in New York?” November 138: “Promo- 
tional Work in the Churches.’”’ December 
11: ‘Financial Problems of the Church.” 
January 14: “Church Extension. ” Feb- 
ruary 12: ‘Church Attendance.’”’ March 
11: “Student Work.” April 8: ‘“Denomi- 
national Relationships.””’ May 12: “The 
Spiritual Values of a Free Religion.’”” The 
calendar also carries the notice that tea will 
be served at the New York office on Friday 
afternoons, from four to six o’clock. 


Good News in Our Region 


Richmond, Va. One hundred and twen- 
ty-five people attended the annual business 
meeting and dinner of the Unitarian 
Church in Richmond, October 26. This 
was more than last year’s dinner, when 
ninety people attended. On the program 
of the evening was the welcoming of 
twenty-one new members into the church. 

Trenton, N. J. For the first time in a 
number of years, the Unitarian group in 
Trenton, N. J., is holding public services. 
Visiting ministers will speak on the third 
Sunday of each month. The Trenton 
group has been holding services in the 
homes of members once a month in recent 
years with the services led by one of the 
group. They have also had dinner meet- 
ings once a month with outside speakers. 
The public meetings are in addition to this 
program. 

Hackensack, N. J. During the past 
year the congregation of the Unitarian 
church in Hackensack has doubled in 
number. 

Harrisburg, Pa. The sermons of Rey. 
William A. Vrooman are being broadcast 
over Station WKBO at 11.30 on Sunday 
mornings. 

Harlem, N. Y. C. At a meeting of 
professional men in Harlem October 25, 
it was decided to undertake an effort to 
secure twenty-five contributions from 
twenty-five men of the Harlem community 
to support the Unitarian church there. 
Six such contributions were secured at the 
meeting. 

Norfolk, Va. Work under the new 
minister, Rev. Robert W. Sonen, has 
started off well with church attendance 


averaging larger than last year and with at- 
tendance at Sunday school classes doubled. 

The installation service for Mr. Sonen 
will be held on November 20. 

Ridgewood, N. J. Reports of new en- 
thusiasm and larger church attendance in 
Ridgewood under the leadership of Rev. 
Homer Sheffer have come from the Uni- 
tarian church. The installation service for 
Mr. Sheffer was held on October 8. 

Flushing, N. Y. The Flushing church is 
moving forward under the leadership of 
Rev. J. Donald Johnston who was installed 
there last January. New activities for 
younger people have been started and the 
Sunday school has been increased from 
three children to twenty. 

Wilmington, Del. The Sunday school at 
the Wilmington church has outgrown its 
facilities within the last year and now has 
an attendance of over sixty. Two classes 
meet outside the church. 


Mohawk Valley Conference 
of Unitarian Churches 


The Mohawk Valley Conference of Uni- 
tarian Churches believes in making plans a 
long time in advance of activities. The 
date and place for the Spring Conference, 
1940, was decided last spring. It is to be 
held in Schenectady, April 27-28. Two of 
the speakers, President Frederick May 
Eliot of the American Unitarian Associa- 
tion and President Fox of Union College, 
have been selected. 

The annual ministers’ exchange of the 
conference will be held Sunday, November 
12. The assignments are as follows: 


Albany: Rev. Robert T. Weston of 


Schenectady. 

Barneveld: Rev. Kenneth C. Walker of 
Albany. 

Ithaca: Dr. W. Waldemar W. Argow of 
Syracuse. 


Rochester: Rev. Abbot Peterson, Jr., of 
Ithaca. 

Schenectady: Rev. Robert Killam of 
Utica. 

Syracuse: Rev. David Rhys Williams of 
Rochester. 

Utica: Rev. Edwin Fairley of Barneveld. 


On Monday, following the exchange of 
pulpits, the ministers will hold a conference 
in Barneveld, N. Y., to discuss their 
church problems and problems of the con- 
ference. 


From Church Calendars 


Some of the sermons which have been 
preached by the ministers in the Middle 
Atlantic States region on the present inter- 
national crisis are as follows: 


Dr. John Howland Lathrop, Church of 
the Saviour in Brooklyn, ‘‘A Christianity 
that Withstands Shock.” 

Dr. Norman D. Fletcher, Unity Church, 
Montclair, N. J., “The War and the Moral 
Duty of Neutrals.” 

Rev. Leon Rosser Land, Bronx Free 


Fellowship, Bronx, N. Y., ‘Things that 
War Cannot Destroy.” 

Dr. John Haynes Holmes, Community 
Church, New York City, “War Again: 
What is Left to Us?” 

Dr. Frederick R. Griffin, Unitarian 
Church, Philadelphia, Pa., “A Way of 
Life in a Chaotic Age.” 

Rev. David Rhys Williams, First Uni- 
tarian Congregational Church, Rochester, 
N. Y., “The Role of the Church in a War 
Torn World.” 

Rev. Robert T. Weston, All Souls’ 
Church, Schenectady, N. Y., “Is Peace 
Possible in Our Civilization?’ (Two ser- 
_ mons.) 

Rev. A. Powell Davies, Community 
Church, Summit, N. J., “An Idealist’s 
Primer for Crisis.”’ 

Dr. W. Waldemar W. Argow, May 
Memorial Church, Syracuse, N. Y., ‘In 
the Days that Are to Be.” 

Dr. Vernon Nash, Community Church, 
White Plains, N. Y., “War and the Out- 
look for Religion.” 


The Women’s Alliance of All Souls’ 
Unitarian Church, New York City, has 
announced a series of programs on the 
general subject, ‘“The Church and Its 
Future as a Social Institution in a De- 
mocracy.” In making the announcement 
of this series of addresses, the All Souls’ 
Alliance has issued a reading list of books 
which are pertinent to the subjects which 
are to be presented. 


The First Unitarian Society of Plain- 
fleld, N. J., celebrated during October a 
Fifty-Twenty Anniversary—the fiftieth an- 
niversary of the church and the twentieth 
anniversary of the ministry of Rev. Alson 
H. Robinson. During the celebration, the 
sermons of the minister were on the sub- 
jects: 

“The Unitarian Church in American 

History.” 

“Fifty Years of Unitarianism in Plain- 

field.” 

“These Twenty Years at Home.” 

“These Twenty Years in Foreign Rela- 

tions.” 

“How These Twenty Years 

Changed My Mind.” 


At the closing service of the series, 
President Frederick May Eliot preached. 
The fellowship dinner was held on the eve- 
ning of October 30. 

The honorary minister of the Plainfield 
Unitarian church is Rev. Vilma Szantho 
Harrington, formerly of Transylvania. 


have 


Unity Church of Montclair has an- 
nounced a list of special speakers under 
what is called the Collegiate Pulpit. The 
speakers and dates are: October 15, Sec- 
retary of Labor Frances Perkins; December 
10, Henry Noble McCracken; February 4, 
Miss Erika Mann; April 7, Dr. Eduard C. 
Lindeman. 


. The October calendar of the First Uni- 


tarian Church of Baltimore, Md., carries 
an apology from the Women’s Alliance to 
those who were unable to be served at the 
parish dinner on September 20. The 
notice indicates there was a record turn 
out for the dinner. This is a pleasant 
reason for an apology. 


Ministers who have recently preached at 
the Baltimore church are Rev. Tracy Pull- 
man, Dr. Charles R. Joy, Rev. Ward M. 
Jenks, and Dr. Ernest Caldecott. 


A unique opportunity was given to the 
members of the Laymen’s League of All 
Souls’ Unitarian Church in Schenectady 
recently. One of the members turned out 
a new invention by which the audience 
could register its opinion YES or NO on 
various points in connection with an ad- 
dress which was given. This new device 
provides an electric button connection 
with each member of the audience by 
which opinion registers. When arguing a 
point, the speaker can stop and ask the 
opinions of his listeners and have an im- 
mediate recording. 


Regional Notes 


The Middle Atlantic States Regional 
Council met in New York City, September 
25. The members of the Council present 
were Rev. Delos W. O’Brian, chairman, 
Wilmington, Del.; Dr. Alice W. Tallant, 
Philadelphia, Pa.; Judge H. Clay Burk- 
holder, Lancaster, Pa.; Mrs. Frederick 
McGill, Brooklyn, N. Y.; Rev. Edward J. 
Manning, Brooklyn, N. Y.; Rev. Edwin 
Fairley, Barneveld, N. Y.; Dr. David T. 
Wilber, Ithaca, N. Y.; Mrs. John R. Wil- 
liams, Rochester, N. Y. Frederic G. 
Melcher of Montclair, N. J., was unable to 
attend. 

The minutes seem dull, but in reality the 
meeting itself was most interesting. En- 
couraging reports of the general work were 
given and the report of the summer ser- 
vices held at Town Hall in New York in- 
dicated real success for this venture. From 
the meeting, two matters should be 
brought to the chureh people interested in 
our work. First, the emphasis this year 
will be upon strengthening weaker move- 
ments and starting new work. ‘Some steps 
toward this were taken last year but the 
necessity for organization, education about 
the regional work and strengthening the 
conferences made only a limited emphasis 
on extension work possible. Now the 
primary effort is to be for Unitarianism in 
the field. Second, the Council discussed 
thoroughly the problem of financial ap- 
peals to our churches for missionary work, 
both by the A. U. A. and the region. A 
regional finance committee is to be ap- 
pointed and a policy of greater coopera- 
tion by the different agencies was approved. 
The department of promotion for the A. 
U. A. is now cooperating to make more 
adequate the presentation of the cause of 
Unitarian extension in this area. A letter 


to the chairmen of all church boards was 
sent recently with this effort in mind. 


The regional headquarters office is a 
busy place always. Correspondence, con- 
sultations and appointments are regular 
activities. Mimeographing, multigraphing 
and addressing services for churches and 
organizations have become again this fall 
an important work. Six ministers from 
outside New York have visited the office 
recently. The committees or groups which 
have met at headquarters this fall are the 
Metropolitan Student Committee, the 
Dinner Committee of the New York 
League for Unitarian Women, a Special 
Committee on National Work for the 
Y. P. R. U., the Executive Committee of 
the Metropolitan Federation of Young 
People, the Regional Council, the Com- 
mittee on Religious Education Institute, 
and the Ministers’ Religious Education 
Conference. Twelve churches have pur- 
chased supplies or books from us. One 
order included thirty copies of ‘“Hymns 
of the Spirit.” 


Mr. DeWitt’s speaking engagements 
this fall have included: Evening Alliance 
Conference, Chautauqua, N. Y.; Current 
Problems Class, All Souls’ Church, Wash- 
ington, D. C.; Community Forum, Com- 
munity Church, New York City; Christian 
Temple and All Souls’ Church, Schenec- 
tady, N. Y.; Consumers Cooperative con- 
vention, Schenectady; fall rally dinner, 
Universalist-Unitarian Church, Albany, 
N. Y.; annual meeting and dinner, First 
Unitarian Church, Richmond, Va.; Metro- 
politan Conference of Free Churches, di- 
rectors’ meeting, New York. 


Southern Neighbors 


At the meeting of the Southern Neigh- 
bors Alliance in Fredericksburg last May, 
a decision was reached to organize a South- 
ern Neighbors Association of churches. 
A special committee was formed to pro- 
ceed with this plan, the chairman ap- 
pointed being I. D. Dawes of Richmond, 
Va. Mr. Dawes announced that a meet- 
ing of his committee will be held in Nor- 
folk, Va., Monday, November 20. At this 
time plans for permanent organization will 
go forward. The churches which will prob- 
ably be included in this association are 
those of Norfolk, Richmond and Lynch- 
burg, Va., and Baltimore, Md. 


Joseph Priestley Conference 


The annual fall meeting of the Joseph 
Priestley Conference will be held this year 
in the First Unitarian-Universalist Church, 
Baltimore, Md., November 9. 

Presiding, Dr. Frederick R. Griffin; 
speakers, General H. C. Newcomer, Dr. 
Joseph L. Wheeler, William H. Morris. 

The Joseph Priestley Associate Alliance 
held its fall meeting on November 2 in 
Wilmington, Del. 
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THE FAMILY CIRCLE 


We Lose a 
Subscriber and 
His Whole Family! 


To the Editor: 

Today I received a copy of the October 
26th number of The Christian Register and 
I have no doubt this has been sent with the 
intention of my again becoming a sub- 
scriber to this once interesting organ of our 
faith. 

I think perhaps I should have thought 
favorably of renewing my subscription to 
The Register if I had not read the first edi- 
torial entitled, ‘Everything All Right 
Again.” 

First, let me say that I think the editorial 
in my judgment was both flippant and not 
based upon fact. The flippancy is baldly 
apparent throughout the editorial and 
especially in the last paragraph. 

As to the facts, the assumption that 
“the majority of the fellow Americans of 
‘Tom Mooney and Warren Billings be- 
lieved that they were innocent of blowing 
up a building in Los Angeles and killing 
some eleven people,” this is an assertion 
that you nor any other editor has a right 
to make and as I have studied this case 
from the beginning, I believe that a great 
majority of the right thinking people of the 
United States felt that these men were 
guilty without any doubt. 

The case of Tom Mooney was reviewed 
by at least five or six courts and several 
governors who were men at that time of 
excellent character and beyond reproach. 
They were not affected by propaganda and 
what might be called “‘sob stuff.”” All the 
evidence in the case was read carefully and 
sifted to the bottom. The case was also 
sent to the Supreme Court of the United 
States which refused to review or change 
the status. 

It was not until a governor was elected 
of the type of the present incumbent, who 
promised as a political gesture that he 
would pardon Mooney, that the honest 
and fair verdict of the jury and the higher 
courts was overruled and this man and 
his codefendant were released. 

Your editorial on the face of it brands 
you as being of the same ilk as this gover- 
nor for you convict yourself by your own 
words. You say that you ‘‘now admire the 
courts, especially the Supreme Court of 
California.’”’ Evidently you have not ad- 
mired the courts of this your country in 
the past or had much respect for them if 
they did not decide as you wished. This is 
getting rather close to anarchy and com- 
munism and from the attitude of the edi- 
torials in The Christian Register I should 
judge you are rather in sympathy with 
the latter cult. 

May I say I have been a Unitarian all 
my life, having served in my old church in 
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Buffalo for forty years or more, and [ still 
attend and help support the Unitarian 
church in Washington. But being what I 
am I cannot stand the attitude of this 
editorial and the manner and style in 
which it is written without protest and 
until the policy of The Christian Register 
is changed no subscription will be made by 
me or any of my family. 
Frank B. Steele. 
Washington, D.C. 


(The Secretary-Registrar General of 
the National Society of the Sons of the 
American Revolution, an organization less 
heard from, we regret to say, than the 
Daughters of the same occasion, is almost 
correct when he remarks that our editorial 
on the release of Warren K. Billings was 
flippant. Had he accused us of writing 
humorously rather than flippantly we 
should have agreed with him—congratu- 
lated him indeed on his discernment. But 
he soon forgets what he himself has said, 
and so a few paragraphs later on he accuses 
us of being close to ‘‘anarchy”’ (can he be 
confusing that with anarchism?) and com- 


munism. How anyone could be close to 


two such polar opposites at the same time 
is beyond us. He then amends his own 
motion to read that we are in sympathy 
with communism. We are not and never 
have been, although we admire many 
individual communists for their willing- 
ness to suffer for an unpopular cause. To 
infer from our Billings editorial or from any 
other we have ever written in The Register 
or elsewhere that we are communists is 
not to infer but to guess and to guess wrong. 
Our statement that the majority of Amer- 
icans thought Mooney and Billings inno- 
cent was based on a Gallup poll. If we re- 
member correctly, a Gallup poll showed a 
large majority in favor of freeing Mooney. 
Incidentally, according to, our correspond- 
dent’s ‘‘reasoning’’ Supreme Court Justice 
Felix Frankfurter must be a communist as 
must the editors of The New York Times 
whose position in this matter is the same as 
ours. Our correspondent has therefore 
achieved a reductio ad absurdum.—Ed.) 


Will England 
Fight America? 


To the Editor: 

Dexter again! 

It is not so far fetched to say that if 
England conquers we shall have to fight 
her, as to say that if Germany wins she 
will pick on us. Why? Because Ger- 
many, even if she wins, will be too ex- 
hausted to menace anybody for another 
generation and she will have the Near 
East to spread into. However, if England 
wins her fleet will be dominant still but we 
will have captured her South American 
market. With Germany prostrate, Russia 


will dominate the Near East, but freed 
from the German menace at her back 
England can be expected to try to enforce 
her contention that she should dominate 
the Atlantic. She offers us the sphere of 
action in the Pacific as our share! But 
she will leave us a free hand there as long 
as we conduct ourselves in conformity with 
her wishes. Hitler was to expand east- 
ward with her blessing, some of you may 
remember, but only as England called the 
plays. 

Yours, in the interest of applying the 
brakes, 

Julia N. Budlong. 
Sania Ana, Cal. 


(Does not this calculation leave out of 
account the public opinion of the “com- 
mon people” of both England and Amer- 
ica?—Ed.) 


Why Probe 
So Suspiciously ? 


To the Editor: 

I have read with great care (twice) the 
letter of the board of directors of the Amer- 
ican Unitarian Association to the churches. 
TI cannot make out what they are driving at. 
They seem to propose the curious propo- 
sition that religion should be conditioned 
by the location of Unitarian churches; yet 
there is a lot about such things as “‘clarify- 
ing issues” and ‘‘making clear the cate- 
gorical imperative.”” The subtleties of the 
headquarters expression escape me—or 
alarm me. Do the directors mean they 
want pacifists to shut up or will they pro- 
tect us if we go ahead? Being a naive 
country parson in a church that is on relief, 
I'd like to know. It was attempted to read 
me out of another denomination during 
the last war because the officials inter- 
preted “pacifist” to mean “traitor.” 
Let’s have some plain words on the status 
of pacifist ministers in the Unitarian de- 
nomination, especially those serving 
churches receiving denominational aid. 

Harold Scott. 

Fort Collins, Colo. 


(Is it possible that Dr. Scott is reading 
esoterically and so to speak, with a logical 
chip on his shoulder, a document which 
means only what it seems to say and does 
say—that Unitarianism is more than 
a national movement, that we have certain 
ideals of freedom in religion and in the 
spiritual and intellectual life which we must 
strive to preserve; that war means suffer- 
ing and that suffering calls for service and 
that therefore we must be ready to render 
sacrificial service; that war also means the 
necessity, some time, of reconciliation; 
that the ethical issues of the war cannot 
be solved by easy formulae but call for 
clarification through the application of in- 
telligence. If there were any “jokers” 
concealed in the letter to the churches 
they have escaped us.—Ed.) 


New England 
Associate Alliance 
Meets at Bridgewater 


The Autumn meeting of the New Eng- 


Fe land Associate Alliance was heid in the 


First }Congregational Parish (Unitarian) 
at Bridgewater, Mass., on Thursday, Oc- 
tober 19, 1939. 

Mrs. William L. McKinney presided and 
opened the meeting with a brief devotional 


| service. 


Mrs. Charles F. Jordan, president of the 
hostess branch, greeted the seventy-seven 
branches represented by 372 members and 
guests. 

Miss Annie W. Keith, a descendant of 
the first minister, who came from Scotland 
in 1662, read an interesting historical sketch 
of the church which is very proud of its 
beautiful spire, its Paul Revere bell and 
crimson French tapestry which has hung 
behind the pulpit for eighty years. In the 
old churchyard are buried fifty-two Revo- 
lutionary soldiers. The present church 
was built in 1840 and has been served by 
nineteen ministers. 

Mrs. Judson C. Richardson, chairman 
of the Junior Alliance, read an interesting 
paper on the work of that committee and 
made an appeal for funds to aid in the work. 
The response was a collection of $78.34. 

The address at the morning session was 
given by the treasurer of the General Al- 
liance, Mrs. William H. Churchill of Mil- 
_ ton, Mass., who took as her subject ‘‘Mar- 
tha or Mary—Which?” Mrs. Churchill 
used the figures of Mary and Martha to 
symbolize those elements of power and of 
service which make up the total personali- 
ties of each one of us and which were 
equally necessary if the individual were to 
grow in courage and in spiritual stature as 
the years of life passed. She reviewed the 
work of the treasurer of the Alliance from 
whose point of view the Alliance might be 
compared to a motor, with its funds as the 
necessary fuel. 

The afternoon session opened with organ 
music and a group of vocal solos by Susan 
Kelley Bragdon. 

Dr. Augustus P. Reccord, minister emeri- 
tus of the Detroit, Mich., church, spoke on 
“Rethinking Religion.’’ He said in part: 

“A few years ago a laymen’s commission 
was appointed for the purpose of making 
a study of foreign missions and determining 
how they might be made more effective. 
Its findings were published in a volumi- 
nous report entitled ‘Rethinking Missions.’ 
The title proved to be intriguing. Since 
then we have been rethinking our science, 
our philosophy, our economics and even 
our religion. 

“By religion we understand that process 
by which we seek to adjust ourselves to 
our total environment—to the world of 
nature, to human relationships and to the 
power or powers which are manifest in and 
through them both. Much of our confu- 


sion has been due to the attempt to isolate 
one or another of these departments of 
human endeavor. Asa result we have had 
naturalism, or humanism, or the old theism, 
but we have not had religion. 

“Naturalism seeks to adjust itself to the 
world of nature and is almost synonymous 
with science. It deals with facts rather 
than values and is blind to that world of 
spiritual reality which is the basis of all 
religion and must be spiritually discerned. 
Humanism seeks to adjust itself to the 
world of human relationships without 
recognition of or dependence upon any 
higher power. It bids us live together as 
brothers and yet assures us that we have 
no common father. The traditional theism 
seeks to come into right relations with God 
and ignores our relations with the world of 
nature and our obligations to one another. 
It makes religion a frantic scramble after 
personal salvation. 

“As a result of this process of rethinking, 
there is emerging today a new theism, one 
which is without the blindness of natural- 
ism, the self-sufficiency of humanism or the 
selfishness of the older theism. What we 
call the venture of faith is but the method 
of science applied to religion. Accepting 
the facts of observation and experience we 
find it easier to interpret the world as the 
expression of conscious, intelligent purpose 
than as the result of blind force, easier to 
think of ourselves as living souls inhabiting 


earthy and perishable bodies than as per- 
ishable bodies without souls, easier to 
think of human personality as eternally 
progressive than as something which ap- 
pears for a little time and then vanishes 
away.” 

Rev. William L. McKinney pronounced 
the benediction. 


Wayland to Celebrate 


The old First Parish in Wayland, Mass., 
founded January, 1640, is preparing to 
celebrate its tercentenary. Village carni- 
vals were held June 17, 1988 and 1989, for 
the purpose of raising money to renovate 
the old church, which is one of the most 
beautiful pieces of Colonial architecture in 
New England. Catholics and Protestants 
cooperated to make these carnivals a suc- 
cess and about $1,400 was cleared. The 
church has been painted inside and out, all 
the cushions recovered, new carpet down 
the aisles, and building and grounds beau- 
tified in other ways. The parish has 
grown spiritually as well. Congregations 
are averaging around sixty. A vested 
choir has been organized, which is a credit 
to any church. Twenty-seven new mem- 
bers have been received into the parish. 
A church school has been organized with 
an average attendance of forty. At the 
first meeting of the Alliance for this fall, 
fourteen new members were accepted. 


RELIGION AT WORK 


THE UNITARIAN RADIO HOUR 


Every Sunday beginning Nov. 5 at 2 p. m. 
Station WAAB (I4I0 K) 


Boston 


_A SERIES OF CONVERSATIONS 


Nov. 12 


“Man in His World” 


Dr. Eliot and Prof. P. W. Bridgman, Physicist 


Nov. 19 “Man in His Community” 
Dr. Eliot and Prof. Eliot Chappel, Anthropologist 


Watch for Notice of Later Broadcasts 


Invite your friends for coffee and 
continue your own discussion 


All broadcasts will be electrically transcribed for release any- 


where in the United States or Canada. 


For information write 


Unitarian Radio, 25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 
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“Laymen and Democracy” Minister- 
Laymen Partnership Subject for 1939-40 


What must the laymen do through the 
church to strengthen the democratic 
way of life? 

After conferences with several laymen 
and ministers—of other denominations as 
well as Unitarian—the Laymen’s League 
committee on the Minister-Laymen Part- 
nership subject for this year has decided 
to recommend as the basis for sermons and 
discussions the general theme of ‘‘Laymen 
and Democracy.” 

January 28, 1940, is the Sunday on 
which the Partnership sermons will be 
preached by most of the ministers who are 
planning to cooperate in this year’s proj- 
ect, although in some few instances it may 
be more desirable locally to choose a dif- 
ferent date. Wherever possible, however, 
it is hoped that the same date may be ob- 
served by all, for the greater cumulative 
effect. With the expectation of inter- 
denominational cooperation, the publicity 
value of such an undertaking on a nation- 
wide basis will be greatly increased. 

Several different approaches can of 
course be made to the treatment of such a 
general theme as “Laymen and Democ- 
racy.”’ The general idea of the committee 
in selecting the subject was first to con- 
sider the question whether the church, 
through its laymen, has an indispensable 
contribution to make to the solution of 
national and international problems— 
social, economic and political. Assuming 
that question to be answered in the affirma- 
tive, it was felt that it would be more 
productive of specific results, particularly 
in the discussions to follow, if it were 
treated in terms of what definite steps the 
layman himself must take now, through 
the church, for the welfare of mankind. 
Can the laymen forge the churches into a 
workable force for peace and prosperity? 

Obviously this subject cannot be ex- 
hausted in one sermon and one discussion, 
and it will be left to the individual minis- 
ters and groups as to their particular ap- 
plication of the general principles of de- 
mocracy, both in definition and in concen- 
tration on either the international, na- 
tional or strictly local phases of the sub- 
ject. Possibly it will open the way to 
several other sermons and discussions on 
the same topic, ending with perhaps some 
direct action on the part of the group on 
some specific project which will make the 
general theme appear to have a more di- 
rect and concrete bearing on the local situ- 
ation. 

The technique of the Partnership Plan is 
of course recommended in the treatment of 
this subject, as it has been during the past 
five years in which the League has spon- 
sored Partnership sermons and discussions 
on such themes as: ‘Freedom of Speech,’’ 
“Freedom of the Press,” ‘Capital and 
Labor Relationships,’ and last year’s 
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topic: “Religion in Business.’ Informal 
conferences between minister and laymen 
before the sermon, and group discussions 
afterward, have proved to be the most 
complete and satisfactory methods of 
treatment. In most cases the League 
chapters have devoted the next meeting 
after the sermon to a discussion of the 
theme, and have appointed laymen to in- 
troduce the discussion before it was opened 
to comments and remarks from the floor. 
Some groups have met immediately after 
the sermon and discussed it with the 
minister before leaving the church. In 
fact, in several instances the whole con- 
gregation has cooperated in this manner. 

Weston Howe, the League field sec- 
retary, is devoting a large part of his ef- 
forts in the field toward furthering and 
clarifying the techniques of the Partner- 
ship Plan among ministers and laymen of 
all denominations, in the Greater Boston 
area. So far he has met with unanimous 
assurance of cooperation in this year’s 
project from ministers of six different de- 
nominations. 

Further information will be issued from 
League headquarters, 25 Beacon Street, 
from time to time, and any additional 
suggestions from ministers and laymen, 
both as to ideas and suggested collateral 
reading on the subject, will be gladly passed 
along through the medium of the League 
as a clearinghouse for just this purpose. 


lowa Unitarians 


in 62d Conference 


The sixty-second annual conference of 
the Iowa Unitarian Association was held 
in Keokuk October 238-25. All of the 
churches of Iowa and Nebraska were rep- 
resented by delegates and the attendance 
record showed sixty persons present from 
outside of Keokuk. The members of the 
Keokuk church had done a magnificently 


fine piece of work in arrangements for the 
meeting and their hospitality was un- 
bounded. The conference opened Monday 
evening with a dinner at the church ar- 
ranged as a compliment to the visitors; and 
among other pleasant arrangements made 
by the members of the host church was 
an automobile trip Tuesday afternoon to 
Nauvoo, Ill., twelve miles up the Missis- 
sippi river from Keokuk, which town this 
year has been celebrating the 100th year 
of its founding by Joseph Smith and his 
following of Latter Day Saints. Many 
evidences of the five years of Smith’s resi- 
dence are preserved as shrines by the east- 
ern branch of his church. 

The visiting speakers at the conference 
were Rev. E. Burdette Backus of In- 
dianapolis; Rev. Stephen H. Fritchman 
of Boston; Professor James L. Adams of 
Chicago; Mrs. Charles A. Haycock of 
Chicago; Rev. Lon R. Call of Chicago, 
and Miss Marietta Hansen of St. Louis. 

The officers reelected were: R. K. Beatty 
of Davenport as president; Rev. Melvin L. 
Welke of Cedar Rapids as vice-president; 
Dr. Charles E. Snyder of Davenport as 
secretary; and H. H. Griffiths of Des 
Moines as treasurer. Mr. Griffiths has 
served in that office for thirty-two years, 
having been first elected at a conference in 
Sioux City in 1907. Mrs. R. H. Burton- 
Smith of Sioux City was elected as a 
trustee for a term of three years. 

A message of appreciation and of good 
wishes was sent to Rev. Eleanor E. Gor- 
don of Hamilton, Ill., who celebrated her 
eighty-seventh birthday October 1. Miss 
Gordon was for many years a force in 
Iowa Unitarianism. It was a matter of 
general regret that the state of her health 
did not permit her to attend any of the 
sessions of the conference. 

C.E.S. 


Honor Gold Star Members 


The All Souls’ Sunday service at All 
Souls’ Church in Greenfield, Mass., last 
week, was held in honor of the seven Gold- 
Star members of the parish: those who had 
been members for fifty years or more. 


Every Member Canvass Suggestions 


The Department of Unitarian Promotion has prepared com- 
plete, detailed booklets containing sample letters and church 
calendars, budgets and financial statements, instructions to 
canvassers, and sample pledge cards, record cards and collection 
envelopes, as well as a complete time table aimed to provide a 
definite schedule for your Canvass chairman and his committee. 

If your church needs advice on the efficient management of 
your Every Member Canvass or sample materials to use in your 
campaign this year, write to Department of Promotion, 25 Beacon 


Street, Boston, Mass. 


Norfolk-Suffolk 
‘Conference 


| The Norfolk-Suffolk Conference had a 
well-attended, interesting meeting on Sun- 
day afternoon and evening, October 29, in 
the First Church in Boston. The feeling 
tone of both afternoon and evening sessions 
"was one of determined optimism—not the 
shallow optimism that is blind to adverse 
/realities—but that forward-looking hope 
‘that saves from despair because we see 
before us an opportunity and a task and 
commit ourselves to the meeting of the 
| opportunity and the performance of the 
| task—an optimism based upon a profound 
belief that we can at least strive to cling to 
| eternal verities in the midst of many and 
| great uncertainties. 
|, In the first half of the afternoon session, 
|/a layman (H. Weston Howe), an Alliance 
| woman (Mrs. Stella R. Robbins), and a 
| minister (Rev. Miles Hanson, Jr.), gave 
| their impressions of the San Francisco 
conference. Aside from the conference it- 
‘self, all three had enjoyed an increased 
“sense of the coast-to-coast fellowship of 
our: ehurches° by the personal contacts 
they had with the people in a number of 
! cities, not alone on the Pacific but along 
the way both going and coming. 
_ Frederic H. Fay gave an enthusiastic 
‘survey of the plans and the present work- 
ings of the new department of promotion 
in the American Unitarian Association. 
As never before the Association is prepared 
to be of distinet service to the parishes by 
advice, counsel, suggestions in matters of 
finance, every member canvasses, adver- 
tising, problems in organization, etc. At 
25 Beacon Street leaders of parishes may 
learn of methods used elsewhere to solve 
problems similar to their own. Mr. Fay 
spoke also of the coming radio broadcasts 
and urged that we all cooperate in an ag- 
gressive attack to advance the cause of 
Unitarianism. 

The following were elected officers for 
the coming year: president, J. Russell 
Abbott; first vice-president, Dr. Abbot 
Peterson; second vice-president, Rev. 
Robert A. Storer; secretary-treasurer, Rev. 
John H. Taylor; directors, Charles San- 
born, Mrs. Jerome C. Smith, and Rev. Carl 
A. Seaward. 

In the last of the afternoon session there 
were two excellent brief addresses on the 
relation of the Norfolk-Suffolk Conference 
to the Southern New England Council. 
Gorham Dana gave an exceptionally clear, 
concise, and yet inclusive description of 
the set-up, past accomplishments, present 
activities, and future purposes of the 
Council. Rev. Lyman V. Rutledge added 
some further details and sketched an in- 
spirational picture of what can be accom- 
plished by such cooperative efforts as the 
Council is designed to serve. The confer- 
ence passed unanimously a resolution of 
approval of the steps taken so far to im- 
plement the work of the Council. 


It is impossible to summarize the very 
human and vivid story Mrs. Martha Sharp 
told of what she and her husband did and 
saw in Czechoslovakia during the six 
months they were in that unhappy land. 
Suffice it to say that for the better part of 
an hour to a tensely attentive audience 
she unfolded a tragedy more real than 
Shakespeare and equally heroic—a drama 
of the outward defeat of a brave and gen- 
erous people, who have not as yet yielded 
their souls and probably never will. 

In the closing devotional service Dr. 
Charles E. Park’s sermon on “Making 
Our Preparations’? went right home to 
many a perplexed mind and heart. He 
spoke of the great difficulty of preparing 
for a future so very uncertain. What we 
need to do is to entrench ourselves in 
those attitudes and habits of thinking and 
feeling that are founded on the eternal 
verities, that can meet the test of the 
teachings of Christ. We shall then be 
ready for any specific situation that may 
arise. 

John H. Taylor, Secretary. 


Worcester Religious 
Education Conference 


The Religious Education Institute of 
the Worcester Conference Religious Educa- 
tion Committee, held in the Worcester 
Unitarian church, reports a registration of 
forty-three members as of October 10. 
These forty-three members come from 
eight churches in the conference. Not all 
of these members are church-school teach- 
ers or superintendents. Young people 
from Leominster are taking these courses 
to prepare themselves to be substitutes 
or teachers in the near future. Several 
members are parents who are not teachers 
and have registered so that they may be 
better able to work with the teachers of 
their children in religious education in the 
home. 

Our faculty members are donating their 
time and experience and receiving com- 
pensation for travel and expense only. The 
Worcester church has given us the free use 
of their parish house for the institute. 
Twenty-one members of the institute are 
taking the courses for religious education 
achievement credits. 

The institute offers the following courses: 

1. Kindergarten and Primary Books and 
How to Use Them. Miss Rachel Slayton. 

2. Junior and Intermediate Books and 
How to Use Them. Mrs. Elizabeth Baker. 

3. The Unitarian Story. Rev. Payson 
Miller. 

The second hour: 

4, Old Testament Teaching. Dr. Thad- 
deus B. Clark. 

5. New Testament Teaching. 
Robert C. Withington. 

6. Administration and Worship. Rey. 
Roscoe E. Trueblood. 

The first classes start at 7.80. At 8.15 
there is a service of worship in charge of 


Rev. 


Mr. Trueblood, usually conducted by a 
member of his class. At 8.80 the second 
group of classes start their work. Ad- 
journment is at 9.15. 
E. W. McGlenen, 
Registrar. 


Massachusetts Social 
Service Committee 


With eighty-four present representing 
forty-three Alliances, the Massachusetts 
Committee on Social Service of the General 
Alliance held its annual fall conference on 
Monday, October 30, in Boston. After a 
brief devotional service, Mrs. Robert N. 
Ganz, chairman of the committee, intro- 
duced Mrs. Clarence I. Lewis, chairman of 
the committee’s work at Prendergast 
Preventorium. She explained that for the 
last five years the Massachusetts Commit- 
tee has undertaken to help support a Camp 
for Diabetic Boys at Prendergast Preven- 
torium, under the direction of Dr. Elliott 
P. Joslin, eminent specialist on diabetes. 
Mrs. Lewis expressed the -hope of the 
Massachusetts Committee that this year 
each of the more than 10,000 Alliance 
women in Massachusetts would be per- 
sonally responsible for a contribution of at 
least ten cents. In this way there will be 
$1,000 to give these children a chance for 
recreation and re-creation besides giving 
their parents a rest from constant re- 
sponsibility and furnishing an added op- 
portunity for research. 

Dr. Howard F. Root, associate of Dr. 
Joslin, spoke about the work with the 
diabetic children at Prendergast Preven- 
torium. He said that in the summer camp 
there are usually thirty or more diabetic 
children. This winter fourteen children 
are at the diabetic boarding school Dr. 
Joslin has started at Prendergast. How- 
ever, at present there are 121 other dia- 
betie children in Boston alone in need of 
care. The charge is twelve dollars a week 
for each child, in most cases the parents 
being unable to contribute anything toward 
the expense. Dr. Root explained that there 
is an ever increasing group of children who 
need constant care because of the con- 
stantly changing needs of each child. 

The sewing project of the Massachusetts 
Committee was discussed by Miss Dorothy 
Taylor, social worker at Baldwinville 
Hospital Cottages for Children. She said 
that in every room in the hospital there 
is something contributed by a Massa- 
chusetts Alliance. Last year the Alliances 
doubled the previous year’s contributions. 
Lists of sewing needs will be sent to any 
Alliance. 

In a short but vital talk Mrs. Vivian 
T. Pomeroy spoke on “Is Religion a Per- 
sonal or a Social Matter?’’ She expressed 
the belief that religion cannot escape being 
implicated with certain social and moral 
issues of the times. Furthermore she felt 
that social consciousness must spring di- 
rectly or indirectly from a religious sense. 
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Irresponsibilities 


Lost—and Before It was Possessed— 
One Dinner 


The editor is in receipt of a notice from 
the chairman of an anniversary committee 
of one of our churches that “no more 
dinner tickets are available for Monday 
evening” but that seats will be provided 
for any friends who may care to hear the 
speeches after the dinner. 

That, to us, is something quite new in 
the way of an invitation. Naturally we 
are devastated to know that there is even 
one groaning board in this broad land from 
which we are excluded a priori. It also 
devastates us to know that we will never 
be able to figure out whether we ought to 
be more devastated to be excluded from a 
dinner which we knew nothing about— 
why not have left us in the ignorance that 
is bliss, Mr. Chairman?—or whether we 
would have been more devastated if we 
had been told in advance about this dinner 
and then, just when the mouth was be- 
ginning to water—see Pavlov on condi- 
tioned reflexes—this second and saliva- 
inhibiting notice had been sent us. 

And now, having, as it seems, been car- 
ried by our poorly controlled association of 
so-called ideas into the realm of physiology, 
let us suggest an experiment. Let anyone 
who has listened to after-dinner speeches 
after a dinner, try the effect of listening to 
these speeches—address on application— 
after no dinner. It would be interesting 
to know whether the speeches seemed 
better or worse than those where the 
speaker and the hearer started in with the 
same gastric handicap. 


Knot-hole View of the War 


Perhaps the most thrilling seats for the 
European war spectacle are not the front 
ones where you see the same old stuff: 
bombing, submarine sinkings and so forth. 
Maybe, just as in childhood the surrep- 
titious view of the circus gained by peeping 
through a lifted piece of canvas was more 
exciting than the front seat, so the knot- 
hole view of the war, through the back 
fence, is more interesting and even more 
revealing than the orthodox view. For 
instance, take this little peek, made pos- 
sible through the receipt of our favorite 
Danish paper, Danske Tidende, which is 
published in Chicago but which is running 
a series of cabled articles, “Denmark Dur- 
ing War.” This one, from Copenhagen, 
says: 


“English Fliers Flew 


“Copenhagen, October 12: The English 
aviators forced to land in Iceland, who in 
spite of giving their parole, flew from Ice- 
land, will, as a result of the protest of that 
country’s government, be sent back to 
Iceland to be interned.” 

And it would be interesting to know 
just how much of a scolding their own 
government gave them before it sent them 
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DIRECTORY 


Of Religious, Educationgl, Social and Charitable Organizations which 
receive the support of Unitarians 


American Unitarian Association | 


The Executive Body of the. Unitarian 
Churches of the United States and Canada 


Establishes and maintains churches as centers 

of religious life and community service. 

Publishes books, pamphlets, and hymnbooks. 

Promotes sympathy and cooperation among 

liberal Christians. 

Defends religious liberty at home and abroad. 

The Association is supported by the voluntary con- 

tributions of churches and individuals. 


Send contributions to 
Parker E. Marean, Treasurer 


Headquarters 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Maas. 


THE CHILDREN’S MISSION TO CHILDREN 


Founded in 1849 by Unitarian children for 
children of all races and creeds 


Helps children in difficulty. Cooperates with 
hospitals in foster-home care for Invalid children, 
Mrs. ENDICOTT P. SALTONSTALL, President. 
PHILIP NICHOLS, Vice President. 

Rev. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT, Clerk. 

PAUL C, CABOT, Treasurer, 

Miss ELIZABETH E. BISSELL, General Secretary. 
20 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 


PACIFIC UNITARIAN SCHOOL 
FOR THE MINISTRY 


Courses available also in the University of 
California and three other Theological 
Schools 
For particulars, write 
President, WILLIAM S. MORGAN, Ph. D., S. T. D. 
1628 Spruce Street, Berkeley, California 


The Meadville 
Theological School 
Founded 1844 


trains for the liberal ministry of 
today. Association with the Uni- 
versity of Chicago adds to the 
School’s own curriculum a wide 
variety of subjects. For informa- 
tion address 


President Sydney B. Snow, D. D. 
5701 Woodlawn Ave., Chicago 


UNITARIAN LAYMEN ! 


Will YOU Do Your Share toward doubling the 
membership of the Laymen’s League during Novem: 
ber? 

If you are not yet a member, send $1.00 member- 
ship dues to your local chapter treasurer or direct tc 
League Headquarters. 

If you are already a member, bring one new mem: 
ber to your next chapter meeting, or enroll him as z 
member-at-large. 


UNITARIAN LAYMEN’S LEAGUE 
25 BEACON STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 


THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER 


It is a progressive, religious journal anc 
must have the loyal support of every 
Unitarian. Each subscription counts. I 
you are not already a subscriber, pleass 
send in your order for a subscription to- 


day. $2.50 per year. 


Church Announcements 


BOSTON, MASS.—Arlington Street Church, 
Arlington and Boylston Streets. Rev. Dana McLean 
Greeley, minister. Rev. Samuel A. Eliot, D. D., 
minister emeritus. Sunday morning service at 11. 
Dr. Samuel A. Eliot will preach. 

Church School 9.30 a.m. Young People’s group 
6.30 p. m. 

BOSTON, MASS,—King’s Chapel (1686). School 
and Tremont Streets. Rev. Palfrey Perkins, D. D., 
minister. Chorus of men’s voices. Raymond C, 
Robinson, organist and choirmaster. 11 a.m. Morn- 
ing prayer with sermon by Dr. Perkins. 

Weekday services, 12 noon, Tuesday to Friday. 
Nov. 14 and 15: Rev. Charles Edwards Park, D. D., 
First Church in Boston. Nov. 16 and 17: Prof. 
Douglas V. Steere, Haverford College, Haverford, Pa. 

NEW YORK—All Souls Church (1819), 80th 
Street and Lexington Avenue. Dr, Minot Simons 
minister. Welcome to friends and visitors. Sunday 
service 11 a.m. Church school 9.80 and 11 a. m. 


back. England is still, apparently, fighting 
according to Marquis of Queensberry rules, 
even if some of her individual fighters feel 
such a snobbish superiority to any country 
so small as Iceland that they think they 
can with impunity break their word to her 
government. 


UNITARIAN VISITORS TO BOSTON 
by Le Specah rll vam ‘surl worthy of patronage. 


renders excellent service and provides a 


pleasant atmosphere for its guests 


botel Bellevue 


Beacon Street, Boston 


Next to State House 
Rooms with running water $2.25 up 
Rooms with bath $3.00 up 


Unitarian Visitors to St. Petersburg, Fla., 
will find the 
Poinciana Elpartments 
260-15tb Ave., R. E. 
worthy of patronage 


Steam Heat Electric Refrigeratior 
New Equipment 


$350 to $450 season rates 


